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AN ORIENTATION TO THE STUDY OF PERCEPTION 1 

IN reading the "Novum Organum" of Francis Bacon, one is im- 
pressed with the author's feeling of discontent with the method 
of intellectual inquiry employed by those who had preceded him, and 
with his intense eagerness to inaugurate a new point of departure. 
Bacon 's attitude toward the deductive method of the middle ages was 
not so much one of fault-finding as one frankly recognizing that the 
course of syllogistic reasoning had spent itself, that further progress 
in that direction was impossible. The deductive method, in its ex- 
haustive application to the subject-matter at hand, had extracted all 
of the content which that subject-matter contained. Further advance 
and progress was possible only by the discovery of a new subject- 
matter, and for that discovery a new method and a new point of 
departure were necessary. When a situation ceases any longer to 
yield results, the practical thing to do is to quit the situation ; when 
progress in a given direction is no longer possible, the obvious thing 
to do is to change the direction. 

The situation in contemporary philosophy presents an outlook in 
many respects analogous to that represented by Bacon. A certain 
method of approach has for a very long time been dominant in 
philosophical analysis. This method has, with great rigor and con- 
sistency, been applied to the subject-matter which has been of interest 
to the reflective thinking of modern times. Certain very definite 
suppositions have been made, and those suppositions have been worked 
through in a most exhaustive manner. The controlling assumptions 
of modern thinking have been applied with a thoroughness that is 
commendable, but with a conclusion that is amazing. We find in the 
end that a rigorous application of our premises has tended to multiply 
rather than to solve problems. It has resulted in confusion rather 
than clarity. The conclusion is even being driven home to us that 
not only have many of our problems thus far defied solution, but that 
they are in the very nature of the case insoluble. They are actually 

i Bead at the fortnightly conference of the officers and students of the de- 
partment of philosophy of Columbia University, on November 17, 1913. 
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being set down as persistent. Philosophy concerns itself not merely 
with existence and subsistence, but with persistence. 

But if philosophy is to be productive and progressive, it must con- 
cern itself with more than the hereditary transmission of acquired 
problems. It is just the unsatisfactory character of the conclusions of 
modern philosophy, just the nature of the problems with which it 
deals, that suggests the requirement of a new point of departure. 
Reid once intimated, touching the skepticism of Hume, that it is just 
the absurdity of the conclusions which shows the falsity of the 
premises. There are many indications at present that a new point 
of departure is in a process of formation, a point of departure not 
directed back on old assumptions with a view to a more thorough 
application or further revision and refinement, but a point of depar- 
ture freed from the old assumptions of the past and unencumbered 
with the dead weight of tradition. It is being borne in upon us from 
many sides that there is going on around us a philosophical renais- 
sance. One who is at all sensitive to the trend of the times feels that a 
transformation is being effected, a transformation issuing in an en- 
tirely new method of approach. This current methodology is applied, 
not to a refutation of old theses in their old context, but to the formu- 
lation of new problems in a new context. It does not fight the past. 
It is content to let it alone. Questions of a certain nature, it does not 
strive to answer, it never asks them; problems of a definite kind, it 
does not attempt to solve, it suppresses them. 

But it is the topic of perception which is the subject of this paper. 
In considering this topic I should like to indicate very clearly my 
main interest and purpose. The treatment is to be largely historical 
in character. An historical sketch is not undertaken, however, with 
any belief that a knowledge of the various senses in which the term 
perception has been employed will help us to tell what perception is. 
My interest is neither in the rigor of psychological analysis nor in the 
preciseness of logical definition. The main purpose of the paper is 
not an attempt to state what perception is, but to use the topic of per- 
ception to illustrate the necessity for a new point of departure in 
philosophical analysis. An analysis of certain representative histor- 
ical accounts of perception is undertaken with the following ques- 
tions in mind: Just what, in specific instances, was the problem of 
perception taken to be? Why was it a problem? What was the 
situation in which the problem arose? What were the motives and 
interests which forced the problem into prominence ? 

I shall cite only one example of the treatment of perception from 
Greek philosophy, that of Democritus. Prom an investigation, 
largely inductive, Democritus concludes that matter in motion is an 
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adequate conception for the explanation of the facts of the world and 
of experience. On such an assumption, he explains the fact of per- 
ception by the doctrine of effluences. I may not be able literally to 
take over the cold which you are suffering from, but germs of that 
cold may enter my body, and I may, as we say, catch it. And so 
for perception, the object does not enter into my body, nor does my 
body go out to the object, but the object may send off minute images 
of itself, and those may impinge on my eye with the result that I 
may say that I catch a perception in quite as literal a sense as I 
say that I catch a cold. 

There is something very genuine in this theory of Democritus. 
The problem grows out of the subject-matter. It may be necessary 
to explain the meaning of the statement that a problem is a problem 
of the subject-matter. This I shall do by a rough characterization 
rather than by precise definition. An empirical situation which for 
the time is an object of investigation may present certain difficulties 
in response to certain demands which are made of the situation. If 
those demands grow out of the situation, they give rise to problems 
of the subject-matter. So long as a problem is kept within the con- 
text in which it occurs, and is expressive of a difficulty inherent in 
the context, it is a problem of the context. When I abstract it from 
the situation and consider it with respect to foreign subjects, or 
when I import into the situation other demands which are expres- 
sive of foreign interests, then the problem is no longer one of the 
subject-matter. 

But to return to Democritus, we have, to start with, matter in 
motion and the void. The empirical situation is that I, a bit of 
matter here, establish communication with the chair, a bit of matter 
over there. Now, how, on his assumptions, is that possible? This 
is a genuine problem of the subject-matter. And for the solution 
of it, no hypothesis is invented, no deus ex machina is brought in. It 
is solved in terms of the assumptions which give rise to it, and is at 
all points kept within the context in which it arises. 

When we turn to modern philosophy, the first thing that strikes 
us is the revolution in its point of departure. The Greeks began 
with the physical world and they discovered that perception is some- 
thing which happens in that world. The moderns begin with the 
world of the inner life, and from a theory of knowledge work out- 
wards to a physical world. For Aristotle things primarily are, and 
there is a science which is the science of being. Secondarily it is dis- 
covered that things not only are, but that they are knowable. But 
knowledge is something which arises in a world of fact. For the 
moderns it is the other way around, a world of fact is something that 
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is discovered, if discovered at all, through the medium of a theory of 
knowledge. 

This fact is of tremendous significance in its relation to a theory 
of perception. It is one thing to begin with a world of fact and to 
discover that within that world perception is an event. It is alto- 
gether a different thing to begin with perceptual processes and to 
conclude that those processes yield a world of fact. In the former 
case perception takes its place as a natural happening ; in the latter 
case the world of fact is under the dictation and control of a theory 
of knowledge. The outer world is there only by courtesy. It exists 
under the shadow and protection of consciousnes. The modern ideal- 
ist has often said, give me consciousness and I will explain the 
world. But he begins by asking for consciousness. Might it not be 
better to begin without asking for anything, but to start with what 
we have, and attempt to give some sort of a consistent account of 
our possession? 

In the forefront of modern philosophy, as one who more than any 
other has entrenched certain conceptions into our modes of think- 
ing, stands John Locke. He uses the word perception in two senses. 
It stands for the act of perceiving, the operation involved; and 
then it stands for the content perceived, for the product of the 
operation. Perception considered as act is used by Locke in a very 
broad sense to include all so-called cognitive acts. "Having ideas 
and perception," 2 are for Locke the same thing. "The two great 
and principal actions of the mind, ' ' he says, ' ' are these two : percep- 
tion, or thinking ; and volition, or willing. ' ' 8 He includes, as he him- 
self says, even more than thinking. Thinking, as he defines it, is an 
active process involving voluntary attention. Perception is this and 
more. It spans the territory of mental process from the highest acts 
of thinking involving voluntary attention down to "bare naked per- 
ception" where "the mind is, for the most part, only passive." 
Knowledge, in Locke's famous definition of it, is defined "as the 
perception of the connexion and agreement, or disagreement and 
repugnancy of any of our ideas. ' ' 4 

Such is Locke's use of the word perception as the act of perceiv- 
ing. It is used as synonymous with consciousness in general. To 
perceive is the mental act of being-aware-of , quite irrespective of that 
of which there is awareness. The act of perceiving seems to be the 
same for all cognitive experience. It has no qualitative differences. 
The differences are describable fully in terms of ideas perceived. 

But Locke also uses the word perception in a second sense. 

2 ' ' Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ' ' II., 1, 9. 

3 Ibid., II., 6, 2. 
* Ibid., IV., 1, 2. 
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"Whatever idea is in the mind," he says, "is either an actual per- 
ception, or else having been an actual perception, is so in the mind, 
that by memory it can be made an actual perception again." 5 In 
this second sense, perception' stands for the content perceived. It is 
synonymous with "idea." "It is plain," he says in another place, 
"these perceptions are produced in us by exterior causes affecting 
our senses. ' ' 6 Or again, ' ' Perception, as it is the first faculty of the 
mind exercised about her ideas, so it is the first and simplest idea we 
have from reflection." 7 

Now let us take Locke's account of perception in each of the two 
senses pointed out, and see what is the problem with which it is 
concerned. If we take perception as the act of perceiving, there is 
for Locke no problem, or we might better say Locke makes no prob- 
lem of it. It is not a question as to whether perception is cognitive. 
Perception is cognition. It is just the act of being conscious, and 
Locke makes no attempt to define it any further. "What perception 
is," he says, "every one will know better by reflecting on what he 
does himself, when he sees, hears, feels, thinks, etc., than by any dis- 
course of mine. Whoever reflects on what passes in his own mind 
can not miss it." 8 

It is obvious that such an account of perception at once puts the 
topic in such a context that any investigation of it is wholly impos- 
sible. To know what perception is, Locke tells us to reflect on what 
we do when we perceive. But that act of reflection is itself a second 
act of perceiving, and the original act which we wish to investigate 
has been precipitated into perception as content, and we are no 
further than we were at first. Any attempt to give an account of 
perception, therefore, involves us in an infinite regression. 

The point to emphasize is that the account of perception which 
Locke gives is set in such terms that just such a difficulty arises. It 
is a genuine difficulty in the context in which it occurs. So long as 
the problem is set in the above terms, you can never tell what per- 
ception is. The only conclusion to draw is the one which Locke 
draws, viz., that perception is ultimate and indefinable, that is to say, 
we give up the problem. 

If we turn to Locke's use of perception in the sense of content, we 
find him interested in certain problems which are largely problems of 
the subject-matter. Knowledge is conversant about ideas. On that 
assumption certain questions naturally arise. One task is that of the 
statistician. We must take an inventory of the stock of ideas, dis- 
cover, enumerate, and compile them. We look into consciousness and 

» Ibid., I., 4, 20. 
« Ibid., IV., 9, 4. 
■> Ibid., I., 9, 1. 
s Ibid., II., 9, 2. 
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set down what we see when we look. Locke also wishes to know 
where the ideas come from, what relations obtain among them, and 
what relations they sustain toward the outside world, the reality of 
which he never denies. But these are all problems within the 
larger setting of Locke's initial supposition that knowledge is con- 
versant about ideas, and with the internal consistency of his solution 
of these problems, we are not at all concerned. Our interest is with 
the wider background on which the doctrine of knowledge is dis- 
played. 

The immediate objects of knowledge, Locke says, are ideas. Ideas 
are psychical, intra-mental existences. That the immediate objects 
of knowledge are ideas is a supposition which Locke, I suppose, took 
over from Descartes. It has been pointed out, however, that Des- 
cartes does not always use idea in the sense of a purely psychical 
existence. However that may be, the meaning is very clear in 
Locke, and after him this meaning is thoroughly entrenched in philo- 
sophical literature. Hume's impressions, Kant's representations, 
Mill's sensations, contemporary psychology's use of states of con- 
sciousness, are all variations of Locke's terminology, and adhere to 
the original supposition that knowledge is directly concerned with 
psychical existences or mental states. 

There is evidence to show that at the time of Locke his contem- 
poraries hardly understood what he meant by calling the imme- 
diate objects of knowledge ideas. For instance, the Bishop of Wor- 
cester writes a long letter to Locke protesting against his "new way 
of ideas. ' ' He writes : ' ' The world hath been strangely amused with 
ideas of late; and we have been told that strange things might be 
done by the help of ideas. ' ' After a long correspondence Locke con- 
cluded, ' ' I pray you, let it be idea still. ' ' And idea it remained. 

Now there is a genuine problem here, namely, whether or not 
ideas, in the manner in which Locke conceives them, really exist. 
This is simply a question of fact. What is the empirical evidence 
for the existence or non-existence of sensations, or ideas, or mental 
states ? And the problem becomes a scientific inquiry into the nature 
of the evidence one presents in support of the view he takes. But 
this problem is hardly considered by Locke. Its affirmative solution 
is implied in the form of an assumption, the real problem being con- 
cealed in the form of an initial hypothesis. And just that hypothesis 
renders the entire subsequent development wholly artificial. The 
problems that arise are problems in virtue of the assumption, and 
possess meaning only in terms of that assumption. 

Hume uses the word perception in the same broad sense as that 
employed by Locke. 9 His skeptical conclusions represent the logical 

• "Treatise on Human Nature," I., 1, 1; and I., 2, 6. 
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deductions from Locke's assumptions. And these conclusions, as the 
history of philosophy shows, were very disquieting and called forth 
violent reactions from the Scotch school, on the one hand, and from 
Kant, on the other. 

It was Thomas Eeid, the founder of the Scotch school, who gave 
to the term perception its strict and precise psychological meaning, 
a meaning which has been largely adopted in psychology ever since. 
Prior to Eeid, as we have seen, the word perception has had a long 
history in the wide sense of cognition in general. Reid gives the 
word a specific meaning. To quote: "The perception of external 
objects by our senses is an operation of the mind of a peculiar 
nature and ought to have a name appropriate to it. I know no 
word more proper to express this act of the mind than perception." 10 

Reid begins with a genuine interest in descriptive psychology. 
He carefully distinguishes sensation from memory, imagination, and 
reasoning. "The word sensation," according to Reid, "connotes 
only subjective state produced by an external stimulus without im- 
plying an awareness of an object." 11 Between sensation, on the one 
hand, and memory and imagination, on the other, there is a qualita- 
tive difference. While sensations themselves are subjective and imply 
no awareness, they are accompanied by an intuitive belief in the 
reality of an external object which is their cause. Now that act of 
the mind by which it refers its sensations to an external object as its 
cause is by Reid termed perception. The presence of sensations 
arouses a belief in an external material world, and the act of the 
mind involved in this belief is defined as perception. Perception is r 
therefore, the immediate or intuitive awareness of an external 
material object. 

Now let us see what is implied in this doctrine and also attempt 
to see why Reid formulates it. On Locke's assumption no direct 
knowledge of the external world is possible. Berkeley destroys 
Locke's theory of representative realism and his copy theory. The 
conclusions of Hume constitute a logically implied solipsism. Reid, 
however, believes in the existence of an outside world, but his psycho- 
logical analysis of sensation does not yield a knowledge of that world ; 
consequently, a definition of perception is framed which does yield 
it, a definition, however, which smuggles in the very thing it is in- 
tended to explain. The real problem is concealed in the definition. 
Reid starts with a belief in an external world. He constructs a defi- 
nition in response to that belief. Then he turns around and uses the 
definition to prove the existence of the material world, when the defi- 
nition itself is the outgrowth of an original assumption. Now that, 

io"Intell. Powers," I., 1, 28. 

ii ' ' Baldwin 's Dictionary, ' ' Article, ' ' Perception. ' ' 
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I take it, is artificial. The definition begs the question. It assumes 
what it should prove. 

But why is he involved in the problem, and why does he abandon 
his descriptive psychology and hurry on to a theory of knowledge? 
He does it because he wishes to refute the skepticism of Hume. Just 
as the Cambridge Platonists had, in opposition to a certain objec- 
tionable theory of Hobbes, appealed to intuition as an infallible and 
unerring guide to moral distinctions ; and just as Berkeley had con- 
structed his idealistic philosophy in response to certain theological 
interests; so Reid, in the field of knowledge, appeals to intuition in 
response to an interest centering in a refutation of Hume. In no one 
of the cases is the problem a problem of the subject-matter. In each 
case the problem is complicated by appealing to an interest in some- 
thing entirely outside of the subject under consideration. Reid's 
account of perception is not the result of a direct analysis of the 
situation in which perception occurs, it is an account overawed by 
an interest entirely foreign to the concrete situation. This fact was 
recognized by Mill, who said that Reid's definition was so framed 
that it might be used to refute his antagonists. 

In Reid 's appeal to intuition we notice a characteristic peculiar to 
modern philosophy. Difficulties are solved by an appeal to a defini- 
tion of the mind or to the mechanism of consciousness, rather than by 
an analysis of the given facts. Reid solves the problem of our knowl- 
edge of an external world by appealing to the act of perception, an 
act which carries with it its own guarantee of the existence of the 
outside world. Belief in its existence comes not from an examination 
of the world, but from an examination of the act of the mind by 
which the world is known. 

Not only do we note that difficulties are solved by an appeal to 
the mind as a principle of explanation, but that appeal usually com- 
plicates the original problem by importing into it certain demands 
which arise solely out of the subjective appeal. And furthermore, 
if you appeal to the mind to solve your problem, then the mind has 
got to be just the sort of a thing that can do it. Such an appeal is 
not in the interest of sound descriptive psychology, but is under the 
constraint of the demand that it does what it is expected to do. And 
history shows us that the mind has been most versatile and accommo- 
dating in compliance with the demands which have been made of it. 

This appeal to the mind as a source for the solution of difficulties 
becomes more obvious when we turn to Kant. Using the word per- 
ception, in the broad sense employed by both Locke and Hume, to 
stand for cognition in general, Kant's problem is expressed in the 
form of a question : ' ' How is knowledge possible ? ' ' The problem is 
not a problem of perception at all, but a problem of the presupposi- 
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tions of perception. "What sort of a thing must the mind be if it is to 
give us valid knowledge ? 

The perceptive process for Locke was an exceeding simple affair. 
It was void of any qualitative differentiation, an ultimate process not 
further definable. For Kant it is a highly complex process. If the 
mind is to perceive, it must be an elaborate mechanism, and Kant 
proceeds to rig it up. For Locke and Hume the emphasis was placed 
on perception as content perceived. "With Kant perception as the act 
of perceiving is brought into prominence. The starting point for 
Hume and Kant is the same. Both begin with Locke's assumptions. 
From that assumption Hume concludes skepticism. From the same 
assumption Kant draws a very different conclusion. Because satis- 
factory relations are not found among impressions, Hume concludes 
that they do not exist. Kant would reply that Hume did not find 
them, because he was looking for them in the wrong place. That 
relations are not given as items of sense experience is no evidence 
that they do not exist. If they are not discovered on the content 
side of perception, the only other place to look for them is on the 
process side. Consequently the mind becomes endowed with relat- 
ing activities. Hume sticks to his subject-matter, but does not find 
relations. Kant abandons the subject-matter, but does find relations 
as transcendental activities. How simply James handles the prob- 
lem ! A more exhaustive analysis of the subject-matter yields rela- 
tions as felt relations within experience. 

But the important point is that Kant's elaborate mechanism of 
perception was necessitated by his initial assumption, the original 
assumption of Locke, that all immediate objects of knowledge are 
ideas. On that assumption the "Critique of Pure Reason" is worked 
through with a thoroughness and consistency that is unexcelled. 

An excellent example of the treatment of perception and of the 
problems that have arisen in connection with it is afforded by James 
Mill. The problem is clearly formulated by Mill in a passage in 
"The Analysis of the Human Mind." "When I lift my eyes from 
the paper on which I am writing, I see the chairs and tables and 
walls of my room, each of its proper shape and at its proper distance. 
I see from my window trees and meadows, and horses and oxen, and 
distant hills. I see each of its proper size, of its proper form, and 
at its proper distance; and those particulars appear as immediate 
informations of the eye, as the colors which I see by means of it." 
There is the empirical situation. Now Mill continues: "Yet philos- 
ophy has ascertained that we derive nothing from the eye whatever 
but sensations of color. ' ' There is your assumption. ' ' How, then, ' ' 
asks Mill, "is it that we receive accurate information, by the eye, 
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of size and shape and distance 1 ' ' There is your problem. The reply 
is made : "By association merely. ' ' There is your solution. 

Now why was this a problem for Mill? Simply because, as he 
says, "philosophy has ascertained" that the immediate objects of 
knowledge are sensations. This was no problem for Democritus, 
because Greek philosophy had made no such ascertainment. It re- 
mained for modern philosophy to ascertain that the immediate ob- 
jects of knowledge are ideas or sensations. On this assumption Mill 
has a genuine problem, but it is only a problem because of the con- 
text in which it is set. The real problem, namely, that regarding the 
evidence for the existence of sensations, Mill does not consider. 

Furthermore, Mill's proffered solution of the problem, the doc- 
trine of the association of ideas, is but a further refinement growing 
out of the same initial presupposition. If sensations are isolated, dis- 
connected, detached, how do you explain the fact that perception is 
of objects and not of fragments ? That is to say that the association 
of ideas as a principle of explanation is necessitated by first conceiv- 
ing of ideas as dissociated. The entire associative machinery of the 
mind has been rendered necessary because we have first taken the 
materials of knowledge to be fragmentary items. But, it seems 
obvious, if you never take things apart, there will be no need of 
putting them together. Professor Royce, in "The World and the 
Individual," puts the following question to the realist whom he 
represents as having pulverized a monolithic world: "In brief," he 
says, ' ' I want to see him mend the broken crystal of the world of the 
many." Now we might agree, with Hume as an authority, that it 
is impossible to mend a broken crystal, but we might reply that, if 
we are careful, we need not break it. There is no need for beginning 
with a broken crystal. To do that is to start with an assumption. 
Might it not be well to go back to the days before Locke ever got 
his hands on the crystal at all and thus to seek a point of departure 
free from any prejudicial conception? 

The account of perception given by Reid has, on its psychological 
side, been generally adhered to by psychologists ever since. With 
James, however, an important advance is made. Prior to James sen- 
sation and perception have been clearly distinguished and kept apart. 
Sensation is just so much helpless, inane content of a purely psychical 
nature. Perception is the cognitive act initiated at the suggestion of 
sensation by means of which I am immediately aware of an external 
object. Now at the hands of James, this distinction is obliterated. 
Sensations themselves become cognitive, and perception as a cogni- 
tive act is distinguished from sensation only in the matter of degree 
of complexity. You do not need the supervention of knowing acts 
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compresent with sensations. The sensations themselves do the know- 
ing. The discussion of the problem is clarified to the extent that 
sensation and perception are distinguished only in degree. But 
even if we accept this account, namely, that "sensations are cogni- 
tive, ' ' are we any nearer to knowing what perception is than we were 
when Locke refused to discuss the question? 

From this brief historical review, let us now stop to summarize 
the main points which it illustrates. The first is the inevitable con- 
nection between theories of perception and theories of knowledge. So 
long as ideas, or sensations, or mental states are taken to be the imme- 
diate objects of knowledge, then the relation between sensations and 
an outside world becomes a problem. Beginning with the inner 
world, it then becomes a very difficult matter to reach the world out- 
side. In response to this difficulty we have eject theories, copy 
theories, Reid 's intuitional realism, and the more elaborate analogical 
inferences of more recent times. Or if we begin naively with the 
outer world, this curious situation arises. By a psychological analy- 
sis we reduce that world to sensations, then by a subsequent epistemo- 
logical transformation we re-objeetify it. We end just where we 
began, but with the suspicion, I should like to suggest, that the out- 
side world, though masquerading under the guise of subjectivity, 
has been the outside world all the time. 

The second point to emphasize is that the discussion of perception 
in terms of the doctrine that mental states are the immediate data of 
perception has proceeded under the control of an initial assumption. 
The real problem, namely, that touching the existence of psychical 
data, and the evidence for or against them, has received but little 
consideration. 

In the third place, the accounts of perception which have been 
given do not represent direct analyses of the situations in which 
perception occurs, but they represent analyses of more complicated 
situations, ones into which interests entirely foreign have been intro- 
jected. Kant was not primarily interested in perception; he was 
interested in the validity of knowledge, and perception is so con- 
ceived that it yields that kind of knowledge. Reid's account of 
perception had as its motive the desire to refute Hume. Such foreign 
interests and alien motives tend to exert a coercive influence and to 
establish an unwarranted dictation over the description of the facts 
which are given. In many cases, these foreign interests were of a 
local nature, some of them expressive of peculiar social, religious, or 
political conditions. The interests themselves may have entirely dis- 
appeared with a change in the conditions which evoked them, yet 
the theory of perception which was framed in response to temporary 
demands has been perpetuated. 
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Each of the three points which have been noted illustrates a 
marked artificiality involved in the discussions of perception. A 
problem arising within a given context may be a problem within that 
context, but if abstracted from the background on which it is dis- 
played it may be no problem at all. Or, again, a problem may be 
a problem not only within a context, it may become so becatise of the 
context. If the context is genuine, the problem is real, but if the con- 
text itself is the result of false or inadequate analysis, the problem 
becomes artificial. 

The discussion of the topic of perception, as outlined in the his- 
torical sketch which has been given, illustrates both types of artifi- 
ciality. The artificiality, the attempt has been made to show, is un- 
escapably bound up with the tradition. To avoid it, therefore, 
necessitates a new point of departure and a new method of approach. 

M. T. McClure. 

Columbia University. 



THE CASE METHOD IN ETHICS AND ITS CRITICS 1 

SURELY criticism of a new movement was never more kindly and 
constructive than here. Professor Overstreet showed a generous 
appreciation which makes me feel that it should be taken like Robert 
Browning's praise of early Italian painters "for daring so much 
before they well did it." Professor Powell has laid us all under 
obligation in giving a more reasoned and detailed apologia of the case 
system in law than I have seen elsewhere; and his recognition that 
such a system may, with propriety and value, be applied to ethics is 
reassuring and welcome. I have also received valuable comments 
from many sources through personal letters whose authors I may not 
quote, but whose criticisms I will endeavor to meet. If I fail to meet 
the intent of the critics they will render me a service by pointing out 
my failure, as I have no pride of opinion in the matter. 

Let me then in brief space reply to one or two general criticisms. 
First, I have never proposed the case method except as a propae- 
deutic to ethics; 2 and I have acknowledged many of the difficulties 
inherent in such a method of teaching. Yet I would reserve the right 
to consider it the only method if, after due consideration, other meth- 
ods should come to appear futile. 

3 These articles will be referred to by the numbers here attached, viz. : my 
paper (]) "The Case Method in the Study and Teaching of Ethics," this Jour- 
nal, Vol. X., page 337. (2) Professor H. A. Overstreet's "Discussion"; "Pro- 
fessor Cox's Case Method in Ethics," ibid., Vol. X., page 464. (3) Professor 
Thomas Eeed Powell 's ' ' The Study of Moral Judgments by the Case Method, ' ' 
ibid., Vol. X., page 484. 

JC/. (1), page 343. 



